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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, APRIL 12-17, 1943 


This year the observance of Public Schools Week has been set for 
the week of April 12. The change from the fourth Monday of April 
to this earlier date was made necessary because of the Easter vacation: 

For more than twenty years the public schools of California have 
taken the occasion of this observance to open their doors to parents and 
patrons. They have made it an opportunity to demustrate the funda- 
mental purposes of free public education. Fron  e point of view 
these purposes seem manifold. From another they ..e few and simple. 
The whole public school program might be comprehended in the teach- 
ing of the three R’s and the training of citizens. Learning to read 
ean be a whole education. Writing and arithmetic become tools of 
varied use for the truly educated man. Training the citizen is a trans- 
forming process through which knowledge under freedom makes its 
impact on the human soul. These are the simple elements with which 
the public schools deal. Only in terms of the procedures does the 
structure of modern education seem more complicated. During Public 
Schools Week, the programs arranged for the public are intended to 
demonstrate these procedures and to show them being adapted to the 
needs of a changing world. 

This year the schools are performing services related to the war. 
although in a fundamental sense, the purposes of the school remain 
the same. Teachers continue to see their first task as the training of 
youth, but in 1943 they bring the purposes that training into line with 
the required activities of wartime. In the elementary schools, the boys 
and girls are learning the citizen’s relation to his country by accepting 
their own part in the rationing program and by joining in the collec- 
tion of scrap. In the high school, pupils are learning the same lessons 
by participating in the varied activities of the Victory Corps. 

These wartime responsibilities must be assumed by the children 
under the leadership of the schools. It is a way of teaching them that 
true citizenship shows itself in the adaptation of the individual to the 
needs of his country. The country and the schools are constantly being 
called on—twice within this generation—to withstand assaults from 
forces of reaction, armed with new devices, but seeking always to gain 
old ends. By joining in the wartime effort, the child learns to take his 
part in this unending struggle for freedom. 

The observance of Public Schools Week will be affected by wartime 
conditions. Rationing of gasoline and the dim-out regulations will 
eurtail traveling, even for the short journey to the neighboring school. 
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The problem of school authorities this year will be to carry out the 
traditional events under greatly altered circumstances. The effort must 
still be made to focus the community’s attention upon the schools for 
these six days. In cities it will be possible to bring the activities of 
the schools to the people by arranging for downtown exhibits and by 
sending the pupils to all appropriate meetings and gatherings of adults 
to describe the work of the schools. They may do this by means of 
pageants, dramatic interpretations, or informal talks. The radio may 
be used to dramatize the schools for the community. The teachers, 
but better still the pupils, can use this means of reaching all citizens 
with messages from the schools or descriptions and dramatic accounts 
of activities. 

The extent to which the children participate in the Junior Red 
Cross, the Boy and Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H Clubs, crop: harvesting, and the High School Victory 
Corps, salvage drives, war bond and stamp sales, should be a feature 
of school exhibits and school programs. 

Emphasis on the timely aspects of public education is appropriate 
this year, but the continuity of purpose that public education must 
maintain should never be lost sight of. Speeches, pageants, and 
exhibits should take care to reflect this historical continuity. 


The following list of activities have been chosen from suggestions 
made for observances in previous years. They seem practical and 
appropriate for 1943. 

1. Exhibits may be arranged at the school and at various centers 
in the community. These exhibits and demonstrations should stress 
wartime activities of the school and give a prominent place to the 
children’s efforts on the home front. They should not be static but 
should provide for activities in which the children can take part. 

2. Children should appear during the week before adult gatherings 
and club meetings to present speeches or dramatic interpretations that 
feature the work of the school. Supervision of the children in pre- 
paring speeches should be the responsibility of the public speaking 
teacher. 

3. Entertainments related to public education may be prepared 
for presentation before clubs. These entertainments may include 
dramatic representations or musical numbers. The school song leaders 
may lead in the singing of patriotic songs. 

4. Newspaper articles may be used to describe the school victory 
program. A special issue of the school newspaper might be prepared 
for Public Schools Week describing the victory program and dis- 
tributed to the patrons of the school. Daily articles should be pre- 
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pared for the daily papers and a section of the weekly paper in rural 
sections may be used to give publicity to the schools. This year news- 
papers will undoubtedly show an interest in wartime activities. 

5. Mimeographed circulars which the pupils are often able to 
prepare may be sent to school patrons as a means of emphasizing cer- 
tain facts about the schools. Announcements of radio broadcasts, 
special entertainments, and evening meetings planned for Publie 
Schools Week may be included in this cireular. A cireular entitled 
‘‘Our Schools,’’ written by the pupils, might also be distributed. 

6. Radio stations in the different communities may be asked to 
give time for broadcasts. Fifteen-minute speeches or programs includ- 
ing music may be arranged for each of the six days. Usually these 
broadcasts should be announced in the newspapers and announcements 
of the time of the broadcast sent home with the children. 

7. If wartime conditions permit, evening meetings may be held 
at the school houses. Programs at these meetings may follow the 
pattern of former years, but the emphasis should be such that patrons 
may know that the schools are enlisted in the war effort. 

8. Various supplementary procedures may be helpful in connec- 
tion with planning the whole program. 

a. Public Schools Week posters prepared by students to be 
posted in store windows. 

b. Slides announcing Public Schools Week to be displayed in 
local theaters. 

e. Display of books on education by public libraries. 

d. School exhibits in prominent public places. 

e. Talks on public education over local radio stations. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AMENDED CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION GOVERNING 
THE DISPLAY AND USE OF THE FLAG AND THE 
MANNER OF SALUTING DURING THE 

PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


Full directions for the display and use of the flag of the United 
States and a description of the proper method for civilians to salute 
during the pledge of allegiance are contained in the amended joint 
resolution recently passed by the Congress of the United States. The 
amended resolution makes some change in the procedures set forth in 
the original resolution, especially those pertaining to the proper method 
of salute during the pledge. 

Section 7 of the original resolution provided for the conventional 
salute with ‘‘the right hand over the heart; extending the right palm 
upward toward the flag at the words ‘to the flag’ and holding the 
position to the end, when the hand drops to the side,’’ but contained 
the alternative suggestion: ‘‘ However, civilians will show full respect 
to the flag when the pledge is given by standing at attention, the men 
removing headdress. ’’ 

The amended resolution drops the procedure of extending the 
open palm toward the flag and directs that the civilian shall stand 
with his right hand over the heart during the entire pledge, or at 
attention, hands at the sides, men removing headdress. The full text 
of the amended resolution giving full directions on the use of the flag 


follows. 


(PUBLIC LAW 829—77tH CONGRESS) 
(CHAPTER 806—2np SESSION) 
(H.J. Res. 359) 


Joint Resolution 


To amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved June 22, 1942, 
entitled “Joint resolution to codify and emphasize exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the display and use 
of the flag of the United States of America.” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That Public Law Numbered 623, approved June 22, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to codify and emphasize existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the flag of the United States of America,” be, 
and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

That the following codification of existing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United States of America be, and it is hereby, 
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established for the use of such civilians or civilian groups or organizations as may 
not be required to conform with regulations promulgated by one or more executive 
departments of the Government of the United States. 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to display the flag only from sunrise 
to sunset on buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the flag 
may be displayed at night upon special occasions when it is desired to produce a 
patriotic effect. 

(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly and lowered ceremoniously. 

(c) The flag should not be displayed on days when the weather is inclement. 

(d) The flag should be displayed on all days when the weather permits, espe- 
cially on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inauguration Day, January 20; Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12; Washington’s Birthday, February 22; Army Day, April 6; 
Easter Sunday (variable) ; Mother’s Day, second Sunday in May; Memorial Day 
(half staff until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Independence Day, July 4; 
Labor Day, first Monday in September; Constitution Day, September 17; Columbus 
Day, October 12; Navy Day, October 27; Armistice Day, November 11; Thanks- 
giving Day, fourth Thursday in November; Christmas Day, December 25; such 
other days as may be proclaimed by the President of the United States; the birth- 
days of States (dates of admission) ; and on State holidays. 

(e) The flag should be displayed daily, weather permitting, on or near the 
main administration building of every public institution. 

(f) The flag should be displayed in or near every polling place on election days. 

(g) The flag should be displayed during school days in or near every school- 
house. 


See. 3. That the flag, when carried in a procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
a line of other flags, in front of the center of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on a float in a parade except from a 
staff, or as provided in subsection (i). 

(b) The flag should not be draped over the hood, top, sides, or back of a 
vehicle or of a railroad train or a boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

(ec) No other flag or pennant should be placed above or, if on the same level, 
to the right of the flag of the United States of America, except during church 
services conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church pennant may be 
flown above the flag during church services for the personnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of America, when it is displayed with 
another flag against a wall from crossed shafts, should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of the staff of the other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of America should be at the center and at 
the highest point of the group when a number of flags of States or localities or 
pennants of societies are grouped and displayed from staffs. 

(f) When flags of States, cities, or localities, or pennants of societies are 
flown on the same halyard with the flag of the United States, the latter should 
always be at the peak. When the flags are flown from adjacent staffs the flag of 
the United States should be hoisted first and lowered last. No such flag or pennant 
may be placed above the flag of the United States or to the right of the flag of the 
United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations are displayed, they are to be flown 
from separate staffs of the same height. The flags should be of approximately 
equal size. International usage forbids the display of the flag of one nation above 
that of another nation in time of peace. 
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(h) When the flag of the United States is displayed from a staff projecting 
horizontally or at an angle from the window sill, balcony, or front of a building, 
the union of the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff unless the flag is at 
half staff. When the flag is suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, the fiag should be hoisted out, 
union first, from the building. 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise than by being flown from a staff, 
it should be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so suspended that its folds 
fall as free as though the flag were staffed. 

(j) When:the flag is displayed over the middle of the street, it should be 
suspended vertically with the union to the north in an east and west street or to 
the east in a north and south street. 

(k) When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if displayed flat, should be 
displayed above and behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff in a church 
or public auditorium, if it is displayed in the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag should occupy the position of honor and 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the congregation or 
audience. Any other flag so displayed in the chancel or on the platform should 
be placed at the clergyman’s ‘or speaker’s left as he faces the congregation or 
audience. But when the flag is displayed from a staff in a church or public audi- 
torium elsewhere than in the chancel or on the platform it shall be placed in the 
position of honor at the right of the congregation or audience ag they face the 
chancel or platform. Any other flag so displayed should be placed on the left of 
the congregation or audience as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive feature of the ceremony of unveiling 
a statue or monument, but it should never be used as the covering for the statue 
or monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half staff, should be first hoisted to the peak 
for an instant and then lowered to the half-staff position. The flag should be 
again raised to the peak before it is lowered for the day. By “half staff’? is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between the top and bottom of the staff. 
Crepe streamers may be affixed to spear heads or flagstaffs in a parade only by 
order of the President of the United States. 

(n) When the flag is used to cover a casket, it should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the left shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 
into the grave or allowed to touch the ground. 


See. 4. That no disrespect should be shown to the flag of the United States 
of America; the flag should not be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental 
colors, State flags, and organization or institutional flags are to be dipped as a 
mark of honor. 

(a) The flag should never be displayed with the union down save as a signal 
of dire distress. 

(b) The flag should never touch anything beneath it, such as the ground, 
the floor, water, or merchandise. 

(ec) The flag should never be carried flat or horizontally, but always aloft 
and free. 

(d) The flag should never be used as drapery of any sort whatsoever, never 
festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged with the blue above, the white in the 
middle, and the red below, should be used for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, displayed, used, or stored in such a 
manner as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged in any way. 
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(f) The flag should never be used as a covering for a ceiling. 

(g) The flag should never have placed upon it, nor on any part of it, nor 
attached to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, design, picture, or drawing 
of any nature. 

(h) The flag should never be used as a receptacle for receiving, holding, 
carrying, or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for advertising purposes in any manner 
whatsoever. It should not be embroidered on such articles as cushions or handker- 
chiefs and the like, printed or otherwise impressed on paper napkins or boxes or 
anything that is designed for temporary use and discard; or used as any portion of 
a costume or athletic uniform. Advertising signs should not be fastened to a staff 
or halyard from which the flag is flown. ; 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condition that it is no longer a fitting emblem ~ 
for display, should be destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 


See. 5. That during the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the flag, or when 
the flag is passing in a parade or in a review, all persons present should face the 
flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present in uniform should render the 
military salute. When not in uniform, men should remove the headdress with the 
right hand holding it at the left shoulder, the hand being over the heart. Men 
without hats should salute in the same manner. Aliens should stand at attention. 
Women should salute by placing the right hand over the heart. The salute to the 
flag in the moving column should be rendered at the moment the flag passes. 


See. 6. That when the national anthem is played and the flag is not displayed, 
all present should stand and face toward the music. Those in uniform should salute 
the first note of the anthem, retaining this position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing the headdress. When the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and salute. 


See. 7. That the pledge of allegiance to the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,” be rendered by standing with 
the right hand over the heart. However, civilians will always show full respect 
to the flag when the pledge is given by merely standing at attention, men removing 
the headdress. Persons in uniform shall render the military salute. 


See. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining to the display of the flag of the 
United States of America, set forth herein, may be altered, modified, or repealed, or 
additional rules with respect thereto may be prescribed, by the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, whenever he deems it to be appro- 
priate or desirable; and any such alteration or additional rule shall be set forth 


in a proclamation. 
Approved, December 22, 1942. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS OF THE PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


A series of regional meetings to be held during the spring will 
take the place of the annual convention of the Pacific Arts Association. 
The Association is an organization of artists, teachers of art, and lay- 
men interested in art education from eleven western states, including 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 

The regional meetings for California will be held in Los Angeles 
and San Jose. The first of this series of meetings will be held in 
San Jose on April 2, 3, and 4. Miss Philoma Goldsworthy is chairman 
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of the program which will stress the place of art in the war emergency 
and will be planned to meet the peculiar needs of the community and 
the area represented. 

The date of the Los Angeles meeting has not yet been announced. 

Information regarding the Association and the dates of the regional 
meetings in the Pacific Area may be obtained from Miss Goldsworthy, 
408 Almaden Avenue, San Jose, or from Daniel Mendelowitz, Stanford 
University, California. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE PROGRAMS FREE 
TO RADIO STATIONS 

The seventh series of the Lest We Forget radio programs of the 
Institute of Visual and Oral Education is available without charge to 
radio stations. This series, ‘‘Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty,’’ 
will be released in March. It is a set of thirteen 15-minute electrically 
transcribed programs with musical introduction and closing. This set 
of programs deals with the need for preserving liberty on the home 
front. The topics include, among others, Eternal Vigilance Against 
Tyranny, Eternal Vigilance in the Home, Eternal Vigilance Against 
Rumor, Eternal Vigilance in the Courts. 

Orders for these programs should be sent to the Institute of Oral 
and Visual Education, Radio Division, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


OPA BULLETIN OF INFORMATION FOR SCHOOLS 
ON RATIONING AND RENT CONTROL 

A special publication for teachers and school administrators, 
‘‘OPA Bulletin for Schools and Colleges,’’ is being issued regularly 
now, beginning in January, 1943, by the Educational Services Branch, 
Department of Information, Office of Price Administration. 

The purpose of the publication is to give information on rent con- 
trol, price control, and rationing. It contains suggestions for school 
use and material of interest and importance to school officials and the 
general public. 

A limited number of copies are available to teachers and schools 
from the regional office in San Francisco. 


WARNING TO SCHOOL PUPILS AGAINST 
PLAYING WITH BLASTING CAPS 

Folders and posters warning school children of the danger of 
touching blasting caps that may be left carelessly on playgrounds or 
in fields adjacent to school grounds are available to schools from the 
Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
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Many of the accidents caused by blasting caps occur in the early 
spring when children are just beginning to be more out of doors than 
during the winter. They may find the blasting caps left carelessly 
about the playing area and, ignorant of the danger, they sometimes 
hammer the caps or throw them into bonfires. The winter months are 
the appropriate time for the schools to post warnings of the dangers 
of these practices on the bulletin board. 


INDEX TO BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES AVAILABLE 


Children, teachers, and librarians can find through a new publi- 
cation, Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, issued by the 
American Library Association, the exact location of information on 
some 1,500 subjects common to the curriculums of elementary schools 
throughout the country. The materials indexed and graded are found 
in some 500 books, about half of which are readers and half are trade 
books. ‘The 500 books are those with a definite subject content that 
are commonly used by children from preschool through the third grade. 

This mdex to books for primary grades is based on the earlier 
publication by the same compiler, Eloise Rue, Subject Index to Readers. 
This was an index of children’s books from preprimer to third grade. 
It is a companion volume to Miss Rue’s Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades. These three indexes are available from the 
American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS ON WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS AVAILABLE FROM PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The various activities of the American Republics with relation to 
the war, and the importance of the mineral and agricultural products 
which nations of the New World are producing for the war are 
described in material issued by the Pan American Union for Pan- 
American Day. This material will be distributed for the use of 
schools, clubs, and ecivie organizations planning programs for the 
annual continent-wide celebration on April 14. 

This holiday has been set aside by official proclamation in all the 
American Republics to unite the American people in a common cere- 
mony commemorating the political, economic, and spiritual unity which 
has contributed to the formation of the American family of nations, a 
working international system. 

It is felt that Pan-American Day this year will be an event which 
will pay tribute, not alone to the heroes of the past, but to the role of 
the Americas in a world at war. 

A picture of the American Republics, including geography, history, 
and principal products, is portrayed by the ‘‘Know Your Neighbor’’ 
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series of articles on each of the republics, one of the features compiled 
for Pan-American Day. ‘‘The Americas in a World at War’’ traces 
the successive steps taken by the nations of America at the meetings 
of foreign ministers and at other technical conferences, resulting in 
declarations of war, severances of diplomatic relations, and general 
political, economic and military collaboration. 

A third article, entitled ‘‘Latin America as a Source of Strategic 
and Critical Materials,’’ contains information about the many products 
from the southern republics which help the wheels of industry turn 
out guns, tanks, airplanes and foodstuffs for the fighting forces of the 
United Nations. 

Plays, pageants, questions and answers, radio programs and other 
features centered about the Republics of America round out a list of 
Pan-American Day material designed to meet the requirements of al! 
groups arranging programs for the occasion. 

Because of the limited supply, Pan-American Day material can 
be sent only to teachers and group leaders, and only one copy of each 
item to an individual. A list of the material available for distribution 
this year will be sent upon request addressed to the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


WAR FILMS AVAILABLE FROM THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION SERVICE 


Two new films related to the work of the civilian defense program 
have just been released through the Office of Civilian Defense. These 
films, ‘‘The Work of the Rescue Unit,’’ and ‘‘A New Fire Bomb,’’ 
are each 16 mm, 800 feet in length, and are to be used with sound. 

The films are available from the Visual Department of the Uni- 
versity Extension, 301 California Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, or from 813 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. There is no 
charge for their use. Requests should state first, second, and third 
choice of dates for the showing of these films as the supply of prints 
is limited. Other films distributed by the Office of War Information, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, and through the Office of the Co-Or- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs are also available from the Visual 
Department of the University. 


EDUCATION LIAISON OFFICE OF NAVY 
DEPARTMENT DISCONTINUED 


Advice on the programs of study for secondary school boys who 
plan to enter the United States Navy now may be secured from the - 
Office of Education, Washington. The education liaison office for- 
merly maintained by the Navy Department through which information 
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concerning high school programs was supplied has been abolished. 
The limited supply of materials has been turned over to the Office of 
Education by the Navy Department. 


SCHOOL COMPETITION ON THE USE OF THE RADIO 


The fourth annual competition on the use of radio in the classroom 
has been announced by the Executive Committee of the School Broad- 
cast Conference. The competition closes on November 1, 1943. Awards 
and citations will be made at the 1943 Conference to be held at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 

Winning procedures submitted in the 1941 and 1942 contests have 
been published under the title ‘‘Utilization Procedures Reported by 
the Classroom Teacher.’’ The booklet may be obtained from the 

3roadeast Conference headquarters at a cost of 50 cents. 

Information and a copy of the rules of the competition may be 
obtained from the Information Editor, Broadcast Conference Head- 
quarters, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AIKIN, WitForD. The Story of the Eight-year Study with Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations. Adventures in American Education, Vol. 1. New York: Harper & 


Bros., 1942. 

BoppE, Dirk. China’s Gift to the West. Prepared for the Committee on Asiatic 
Studies in American Education. Asiatic Studies in American Education, No. 1. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1942. 


GITTENGER, Roy. The University of Oklahoma. 1892-1942. Norman, Oklahoma: 
The University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 


High School Victory Corps and Scouting. New York: Issued by the Boy Scouts 
of America in Co-operation with Committee on Scouting in the Schools, 19438. 


National Unity Through Intercultural Education. Education and the National 
Defense Series Pamphlet, No. 10. Washington: Federal Security Agency, United 
States Office of Education, 1942. 

Opportunities in the United States Merchant Marine. United States Office of 
Education Vocational Division Leaflet No. 9. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, 1942. 

PETERSON, FLORENCE. Careers in Labor Relations. American Job Series Occu- 
pational Monograph No. 32. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1943. 

PowWELL, JOHN W. School for Americans: An Essay on Adult Education Based 
on the Work of the School of Social Studies. San Francisco, 1933-1940. New 
York: American Association for Adult Education, 1942. 

Professional Nurses are Needed. A Plan for Secondary Schools and Schools of 
Nursing to Supply Professional Nurses Urgently Needed for Wartime Service. 
United States Office of Education Vocational Division Leaflet No. 10. Wash- 


ington: Federal Security Agency, 1942. 
The Right Book for the Right Child. A Graded Buying List of Children’s Books. 


New York: The John Day Co., 1942 (3rd ed. revised and reset). 

SALMANCE, Lucy. Fortress of Freedom: The Story of the Library of Congreas. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. 

ScHMIp, EDWARD, and BRAND, MICHAEL. Instrument Makers. American Job 
Series Occupational Monograph No. 34. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1943. 

SmITH, EUGENE R., and OTHERS. Appraising and Recording Student Progress. 
Adventures in American Education, Vol. III. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 

SmitH, RaAtpu G. Alcohol, Science, Adults: A Bulletin for Use by Adult Groups. 
Bulletin No. 317. State of Michigan Department of Public Instruction. Lan- 
sing, Michigan: Published by Eugene B. Elliot, Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion. 

Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. Compiled by Eloise Rue. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1943. 
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